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LETTER TO MARILYN 


Marilyn. In the kitchen you hunch over 

your notebook and cigarettes, writing poems 
the rhythm of years on Montana bluffs 

and flatlands, taking the back road 

from Judith Gap through Moccasin to Sidney 
90 miles an hour. You tell me stories: 

your class reunion, the Crossroads Bar 

and Olive Hotel in Miles City where she still 
comes in her pink plastic curlers and Ken 

had his first job on the Star. Last July 

in Port Townsend, the three of us getting 
drunk on memories of big sky and sandy gullies. 
| come to your kitchen with South Dakota 

in the furrows of my grin, and | tell you 

| took Grandma Henrietta last summer 

out Broadus Stage Road and we found the 
damned homestead (she said | never could) 

on the 24th section of the Woodard Ranch. 

| can still see the blue scarf 

tight around her freshly done white hair, 
talking to me about the early days when 
Gramps left her alone, the cabin, getting 
water from the gulley behind the cabin. 

And she waited for Gramps, waited 

for the single oat crop that failed. 

When she could stand it no longer, 

with the baby on her back, four hours 

across the prairie to Margaret's house 

_not remembering rattlesnakes until 

that first hot swallow of coffee. 

and one day she threw her apron 

on the plank floor and shrieked to hell 

with this, me alone weeks at a time while 

you punch cows somewheres else, out back 
the same damned butte staring me in the face. 
It was so long ago she said, | never wanted 

to see this place again, under the shadow 

of late summer corn in her trim slacks and 
downtown shoes. Now she lives two blocks from 
the Olive Hotel; your mom has moved from Sidney 
to Portland. But you and me, our notebooks, 
the white enamel table here in the kitchen. Dian. 


Dian Williams 


METAPHORIA 


Mad Donna 3 


Everyone held a lot of beliefs about Donna, but nobody knew 
anything for sure. Evidently she saw herself pretty much 
that way, too. 


One day she wandered — she wandered whenever she was not 
sitting — wandered onto the grounds of the State Hospital 

for the Insane. You could not tell if she were a visitor 

or an inmate. She also looked like one of the staff. 


When dinner time came, they let her come in, too. She fell 
right in place with the crazy people. Two weeks later she wrote 
us a note, telling us that she was committed. The diagnosis: 
paranoid catatonia with sporadic mania. 


We heard from the staff that Donna was a brave girl. She 
coped well — or tried to — with her problems. Visitors 
told us that she was doing well. Improvement was obvious. 
She looked better all the time. They were proud of her. 


She looked like the sanest person in the nut house. 
Somehow, that fit. 


Mad Donna 7 


Donna kept a parakeet. She guarded it from harm 

by keeping it dry. Made frantic by an infestation of lice, 
the parakeet flew into the path of the neighbor's cat, 
who ate it. 


Donna grieved. The cat was dispatched. Donna received 
comfort from the neighbors. 


Mad Donna 8 


Donna neglected her houseplants. When they died, 
she bore the sadness of their loss with admirable fortitude. 
Her bravery was the talk of the neighborhood. 


Mad Donna 9 
Having invited the termites to dinner, Donna 


showed remarkable patience at the destruction 
of her treasured mahogany desk. 


Mad Donna 11 


Six hours after the tide had gone out, Donna went down 
to the tidepools to play, poor thing. They found her 
caressing the limpets, having sung a sad song to the whales. 


Mad Donna 15 


One by one, we found ourselves traded away 
for others who chose to share her fantasies. 
She surrounds herself with personal loyalties, 
burying truth under a broad lawn of images. 


After awhile, the statuary seemed more important than 

the souls it stood for in substitution. And when the caretaker 
stopped mowing the grass for fear of damaging the stonework, 
Donna gave him a gold watch and a crypt of his own to recline in. 


Mad Donna 19 


When it came time for her to replace Ben Franklin's experiment 
with storm clouds, Donna flew her kit on the end of a fine 
copper wire. 


Of all the bodies in the field, hers was the one 


we remembered. Most admired her peacful look. 
Only a few of us wondered. 


Mad Donna 
They said Donna was the bravest girl ever to face death 


accidentally. Nobody understood any of it, except that 
she seemed so brave. 


Alan Batchelder 
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Paula Scott 


ANTONE 


Antone Neubauer was a great bear of a man with a full head of iron gray hair and a great, gray 
walrus moustache. He wasn’t tall, but he was as big and as hard as an oaken burl. 
as hard as an oaken burl. 

He) was in his late 70's when | first knew him. During my experience with him, he could drive a drill 
punch through a three-fourths inch plate of red-hot steel with a single blow of his single jack, as well 
as buck up all his firewood alone with a two-man crosscut saw. In the 110 degrees summer heat, 
when | would help him cut firewood, he would be wearing his long johns, wool pants and blazer with 
a heavy felt hat. While | would be naked to the waist, sweating profusely and breathing laboriously, 
Antone would be breathing easily and as dry asa chip. 

My knowledge of Antone’s earlier life is scant as he rarely talked sep himself. He was born in 
Prussia in the 1870's and as a very young man was a mounted cavalryman in Kaiser Wilhelm’s elite 
armed guard. He never forgot his early training in regimentation. For reasons I've since forgotten, he 
emigrated to America in the early 1900's, going to work in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, where he 
spent many years as a coal miner. Sometime in the late 1920's or early 1930's, he migrated West to the 
then booming gold mining town of Blewett, in Washington's central Cascade Mountain Range. The 
gold strike and prosperity of Blewett faded as suddenly as it had began, lasting approximately from 
1927 to 1933. Today, the town site and Antone’s cabin site are mere wide spots in Highway 97, which 
runs north and south through the Cascade Range. 

Among the hangers-on who, for either a lack of anywhere else to go or refusal to believe that all 
precious ore was gone, was Antone. Several hardrock claims and placer mining kept Antone working 
and living in the defunct Blewett area, as they did several others who had originally worked the 
larger mines there during the big strike era. Antone was the spontaneous patriarch of this small 
group, which were bound together by a common nucleus: the need to cling together, their mining 
endeavors of past and present, the remnants of the old boom town and the fulfillment received from 
reminiscing of better times, and discussions of the strike that was to come. All their hopes were 
renewed when a mining company, known as the "Gold Bond and Gold Gulch Mining Company,” was 
established in the area. It came with a glib tongue and a lot of hocus-pocus about big money through 
modern engineering methods to retrieve ore out of old tailings, as well as drilling new shafts. 


| first met Antone during a summer vacation | spent with my father in an old mining claim cabin 
near his claim. | was about ten or eleven and Antone was about seventy-five. He was just completing 
the construction of his large, one room cabin (20' X 25’), which he built entirely from lumber salvaged 
from an old building he had torn down. | helped him as much as possible during those days, as | was 
attracted to this quiet old man. The vacations to the mining claim turned into a yearly event, from the 
late forties to the early fifties, when | finally returned to the Blewett area to work for the mining com- 
pany. | lived with Antone and many other of the families in the area, but | enjoyed my stays with the 
old man the most. 

Antone’s ‘furnishings’ were very meager, a table and chairs, two beds, kitchen sink, drainboard 
and cupboard, and an old steamer trunk filled with treasures and memorabilia. He heated the cabin 
with the stove he cooked on — an old upright oil drum, splat in the center of the room. Light was from 
kerosine lamps, but for reading he used the “Aladdin” mantle lamps. The walls fairly sagged from 
paraphernalia, everything from horse collars to swords used in the Kaiser's cavalry. There were also 
many ‘Daguerrotypes” of the Kaiser's mounted elite guard and of a woman, perhaps a wife. All was 
covered with dust and cobwebs accumulated over the years, but | don't believe | have ever seen a 
more “homey” atmosphere nor have | loved a place as much. Water was pumped into the sink 


manually, with an old pump drawing water from Peshastin Creek, almost 25 feet below the house. 
Firewood was stacked in a woodshed attached to the rear of the house, which also served as a 
workshop and tool shed. Refrigeration was modern; a Servel propane refrigerator. To me it was a 
palace. 

Antone was very frugal and very regimental in his eating habits, a fact which | enjoyed thoroughly. 
He made the best wurst sausage and brown bread | have ever eaten, and | can still smell and taste 
them today. The aroma of brown bread baking and the sausage being ground permanently 
permeated the cabin and lingered there, only to be violated by the smell of his thick, black coffee. He 
always followed strict regimen for meals. When he stoked the heating stove before retiring, he boiled 
his coffee for the next day, but he didn't drink it that night. Breakfast always consisted of eggs or 
oatmeal, possibly stove-cooked brown toast, and cold coffee. Dinner was brown bread, wurst, 
perhaps some fruit, and cold coffee. Supper was usually some type of wild meat, a vegetable, brown 
bread, and cold coffee. Coming from a society of soups, salads, and puddings, | found his simple 
meals a feast. 

He loved his beer! He drank it very seldom, but he thoroughly enjoyed it when he did. It was his 
“poor man’s schnapps.” He would drink any beer offered to him by someone else, but if had purchas- 
ed it, it had to have a German name, even if it wasn’t German. Budweiser, Anheuser-Busch, 
Heidelberg, Blitz-Weinhard and Burgermeister beers were among his favorites. 

The regimen in his living habits carried over into his dress. His standard apparel normally consisted 
of a standard outfit, modified only slightly to accommodate the 110 degrees summers and to ward off 
the sub-zero winter cold. One or two pairs of long underwear, one to three pairs of heavy or woolen 
socks, heavy ‘Levis’ or wool suit trousers, suspended by great, wide galluses, one or two shirts of 
either heavy wool or khaki chino, and heavy work boots were the norm. Occasionally he wore a 
heavy wool blazer, to ward off the morning chill, or a large, unblocked, snap brim felt hat, to shade 
the sun while working. Bi-monthly supply trips to Wenatchee sometimes dictated an old, but neat, 
suit coat, which he never wore with the matching trousers, but only with “Levis” trousers. This 
clothing scheme was originated for the sole purpose of leading the general public to believe that he 
was poor, and therefore did not own a suit, which meant in turn that he probably had no gold, and 
therefore wasn't worth robbing. He always wore the unblocked felt hat on “town” trips, but 
during the sub-zero winters, the felt hat was replaced by a stocking cap or a brimmed hunting cap 
with the ear flaps turned down. All in all, it was never difficult to spot Antone in a gathering. He never 
changed. 

He always spoke clear, if somewhat unprecise English, colorfully interspersed with a few choice 
German words or phrases to add accent and effect. “Komm hier, undt look at das sun, undt das 
schnee, boy,” had a musical lilt and was typical of his see-saw English. | was always “Boy” when 
around Antone, even into my late twenties, but when he wrote to me, | was always, “Thom.” He was 
very well read and up to date on world matters, largely due to his constantly pouring over his 
periodicals and his cover to cover perusal of his favorite magazine, the “U.S. News and World 
Report.” 

As well versed and learned as Antone was, he was a hilariously dedicated bigot! | never knew how 
he felt about other races. | have my suspicions on what he thought of the Jews, but | know he had an 
inviolable hatred for the black man. What course of events in his past had led him to this, | never 
knew, but | knew that a twenty year old boy was not going to reconstruct eighty years of negative 
thinking, so | never attempted to contradict him or argue with him over his views. In the time | lived 
with him, Antone expounded vehemently on the trials and tribulations of having the black man in our 
midst. He was firmly convinced that they were only suited to picking cotton and other menial chores 
and he constantly worried that “Rastus” might have been gaining a foothoid in our society. He was 
also concerned with the fact that colored people were being hired as cooks and employees of the 
restaurant trade, and was constantly afraid that in one of his trips to town he might perchance eat ina 
restaurant where blacks took a part in the meal preparation. After | joined the U.S. Coast Guard | 


always tried to visit with Antone for at least two weeks, every year possible. Knowing that many 
black people were in the military service, he was almost positive | was in daily contact with colored 
people, but | always assured him that there were never any blacks in my particular ships or duty sta- 
tions. He nevertheless, constantly warned me to be on the lookout for, and to avoid, the ‘niggers’ 
and “‘coons.”’ He was steeped in the belief that, not only was the black man no good, he was also “up 
to no good.” 

Antone’s come-uppance came on a summer day when we were both down at the creek, checking 
his sluice boxes and riffle boards for signs of ore. After climbing the cliff on our return to the cabin, 
we noticed a car parked in front of the cabin. Thinking we were being robbed, which was a 
reasonable assumption for the place and the time, we broke into a dead run for the cabin. Entering 
the main room, we were confronted with a sight neither of us ever forgot. There, sitting in Antone’s 
sink, was a small, naked, colored child, who was being bathed by his mother! ‘Cheez Krrist, Gott in 
Himmel,” Antone was yelling; “What da hell is going on hier?” The woman, completely adamant, 
replied that her little boy had messed his pants and she was merely washing him off. Antone could 
barely speak, but recovering quickly, he yelled, “Gott damn it all, trow chunior in das crick, undt get 
da hell of hier! Dot's my sink mitt | wash my face undt my dishes dere! Get him out, quick!” The 
woman finally gathered child and clothes and beat a hasty retreat to her car, with the child in tow, but 
Antone was never the same. He had collided with the enemy, face to face, on his own home front --- 
and lost. 

| visited with Antone after that as regularly as military deployment would allow. | always enjoyed 
every moment spent with the old man, but progress and time were creating changes in him and his 
environment. He was now in his late eighties and beginning to stoop and slow a little more every year 
| visited him. Progress demanded a new highway route past his house, which required moving the 
house and rerouting the creek. He could no longer pump water direct, but had to carry two five-gallon 
buckets on a hand-carved shoulder yoke on a round trip of over a mile, to fetch his water. The full 
sloshing buckets made the half-mile or so back to the house difficult, with a shifting load of over 80 
pounds. He did this every day, while he was in his early nineties. 

When we visited we always recalled the good times and spoke of the old times no longer around. 
He had somewhat mellowed, and would have to laugh when we recalled the day his kitchen sink was 
used for a bathtub for a little black boy. Time finally slowed for Antone and he was admitted to a rest 
home in nearby Cashmere. This was more than he could cope with and he escaped many times, to 
make the 24 mile trek back to his home in the mountains he loved. Antone Neubauer died around 
1966, at an age most assumed to be ninety-three. 


Tom Henderson 


When | was younger, my dad and | would go fishing down 
to the cool, shady creek, where my dad liked to just lie 
back and tie the fishing line to his big toe, and doze off, 
propped up against the old swamp tree. 


Gene Knight 





George Arment 


WOOD GRAIN ON OLD STUMP 


FRINGE-CUP 


Furred with the ghosts of thorns, 

Vaguely sticky, like a child’s washed hands, 
This once fine upright stem 

Curves and curls here on my palm 

Like the tapered tail 

Of a pale green mouse. 

Twenty green-veined bells 

Swing out to right and left along its length; 
At first full-voiced, they close on clappers 
Small, and smaller, to the tip 

Where a nubbin, a seed of bell, 

Nips off the chorus with a firm green 

Dot. 

Five petals lip each bell. 

Each petal sprouts four frizzed white hairs; 
Within each bell, the force that gathered itself 
In stamen and in pistil 

Circled dark anthers around 

The light, bright stigma, 

And waited. 

But now 

Here where the flow was the only bone, 
Stem, petals, filament, style, 

Droop, diminish, lie 

Limp in my hand, dead in my hand, 

While | search for life signs 

and squint in the sun. 


Ellen Shannon 





George Arment 


WILLOW BLOSSOM 





Jan McMaster 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


There we were in D.C. 

That Place of Presidents 

That Stronghold of History that Protector of 

Landmarks. 

My sister and I, apart for too many years 

vacationing now together 

Anxious to leave our fellow-travelers 

to sneak away from our assigned tour group 

so we might point and laugh 

and talk in whispers together. 

Too excited to notice 

the sound of our footsteps 

against the hot grey concrete, 

the sound of our laughter bouncing off the tall stone 

buildings, both joining the echoes encased 

in that still sweltering air. . 
There we were in D.C. 
being attacked by pigeons 
not schooled in Diplomacy. 
Carnivorous birds, hot after 
our hot-dogs! 
Throwing bits of the rubbery 
meat over our shoulders 
we ran through the shade 
of the trees back into 
the unreasonable sun-shine 
back to the steaming concrete 
laughing, giggling 
my heart reflecting 
onall the sun-shiny days 
we'd run and laughed 


and giggled as little girls... 
There we were in D.C. 


buying hot-dogs in the shadow 

of the Lincoln Memorial. 

We walked in the shade 

of trees by the reflecting pool 

till we found a vacant bench. 

We didn't bother to shrug off 

our purses so stuffed with 
Memorabilia: 

The bulk of postcards, tour books 
flashbulbs, and film yet to be used. 
Again our eyes to the future, 
providing a place in our hearts 


foie Pos: There we were in D.C. 


Two women too easily tired 

our faces shiny red 

the sweat dripping down and disappearing 
in the creases of my neck 

| saw you try not to gasp as you struggled 
to inhale that suffocating summer air. 

| reached out for your hand 

and took hold of my memories 

as we sat to rest on the sharp dry grass 

by the Washington Monument. 
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Karen Beauchamp 


INTERLUDE 


It was the middle of February; 

| knew it, nature didn’t. 

Sparrows chirped loud and sweet 
While looking up at the sky 

Asking the warmth of the sun to stay. 


Yellow, orange, red flowers blooming 
Stand still beneath 

The moving white clouds. 

They were so unreal to touch 

| felt afraid, as though this was 

A painted scene. 

It was the middle of February; 

| knew it, nature didn't. 


The smell of a neighbor's fresh-cut grass 
Mingled with the air. 

My nose smelled a summer day. 

The odor brought back 

An old summer day and | felt 

A pain deep in my heart, knowing | would 
Have to say good bye to it again 

Soon. 


Though my eyes were dry as the sun, 

| felt a drop on my cheek. Then 

Suddenly | felt a blanket covering the sky, 
the sky turned darker now. 

No more warmth stood in the gir. 

Winds blew flowers back and forth; 

Rain filled the empty space above. 

It was the middle of February; 

| knew it, nature did too. 


Sophia Anastasiadis 


WITH AGE 


| could not grasp 
Wisdom, witha fist 
to shake it at a foolish world; 


But | can lie 
isolated — submerged 
in its vat 


of experience 
until | grow wrinkled. 


John Hagerty 


HAIKU 


Bronze, black, white and gold 
Flashing through a field of green 
Lochinvar's Bronze Lass. 


Lee Lani Williamson 
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Chery! Maxwell 





ee: Scott Sonele 


THE MUSHROOM PEOPLE: A LOVE STORY 


| would say | was average in most respects; | had the same hopes and dreams as others. | was shy, 
but | was sure that | was emotionally strong; until the day a policeman came to my door. “Mr. Gwinn, 
there has been an accident,” he was saying. He didn't have to continue. | could see in his eyes the 
message that his mouth was stumbling over. “Mr. Gwinn, we need you to come and identify your wife 
and daughter,” he finished. 

The week following the accident is very blurry. There were only two trips. The first to Astoria to 
identify the cold, white bodies covered with green sheets. When they pulled down the sheets to un- 
cover Karon, | felt the modesty she would have felt. | was numbed by the sight, but they both seemed 
peaceful and tranquil. 

The other trip was to go to their funeral. My two cousins, Joe and Jim, and their families were the 
only ones | wanted there when | said my last good-byes. 

Except for these two events | didn't leave the house. | wanted to be close to the things that remind- 
ed me of them. Tricia’s favorite game was playing school with her dolls. 

Karon loved to collect knick-knacks and spent endless hours dusting them. The things she collected 
most were different and unusual candles. My favorite candle, one | bought her for Mother's Day , 
consisted of five mushrooms on a piece of bark; each one was touching the one beside it. It seemed to 
resemble a family to me. Now that | found myself alone, | would hold it for hours wishing my family 
were together again. 

Sam, our dog, knew something was different; he would just push his favorite toy around with his 
nose. He would look at me with his head between his paws, his eyes cocked up towards me, seeming 
to ask the same question over and over, “Why don’t they come home so we can play?” 

Even though | really couldn't see a reason for it, Thursday still came. It was just one week since the 
officer had come. Looking out the window, I could see heavy clouds rolling off the ocean. The air hung 
heavy, trying to leave its mark of white frost. If it were inland it would be snowing. As | turned away 
from the ocean, the deep green of the forest which surrounds Seaside reminded me of the peace and 
tranquility | sensed when | saw Karon’s and Tricia’s bodies. 

When | started toward the door, my only thoughts were of the forest. | pulled the door shut, but it 
didn't quite close. | could hear Sam whining through the slight crack. | told him to stay, but Sam didn’t 
listen. The door gave and he was walking beside me. Before, if he had gotten the chance he would be 
running, with me chasing. We were in no hurry to reach the forest; it is a patient thing and would 
wait. The closer we got to the trees the more inviting they became. 

The clouds started to envelope the sky above us and grow darker and darker. | didn't care. The 
trees resembled giant umbrellas. When | reached the trees, it started to rain. It created a wall be- 
tween me and the past. The rain wasn't reaching me under the trees. | sat down against a Douglas Fir. 
The tree seemed to cradle me; it felt like my favorite chair. Sam felt the warmth also. He started to 
run around, barking and throwing a stick with his mouth. Neither of us went toward the rain, it was 
coming with bullet-like force. The rain completely obscured the world beyond the forest now. | sensed 
that if | would enter the rain my life would end. 

Sam was running into the forest. | could hear him, but didn’t know where he was. | was worried that 
he might get lost. | started to run toward his bark, calling his name. Rays of light, coming through the 
branches of the trees, showed the way. | was running so fast that only the largest objects were ap- 
parent to me. Suddenly | tripped over a large protruding root. As | crashed to the ground, a small yelp 
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of pain came from my mouth. Sam was there with a quizzical expression on his face. | smiled, and he 
came rushing up to me, licking my face. | felt tired and called Sam over to me. As | started to pet Sam 
a cloud came over my eyes; then | entered a restful sleep. 

The calming of the forest was still there when | awoke. | lay there looking up. The size of the trees 
bothered me. Jim had told me trees of that size were not in the forest around Seaside. A scene from 
the movie Tom Thumb came to mind. | looked about the forest; darkness surrounded me on three 
sides. The beams that had shown me the way this far had come together to form a corridor of light 
which led deeper into the forest. With every step we took one light would go off behind us and 
another would go on in front of us. They reminded me of spotlights. The deeper we went, the larger 


the trees became. Soon we had to walk around the roots, instead of over them. The rocks | was kick- 
ing earlier had turned into boulders. What was occurring struck me when | came to a large lake, with 
a giant leaf floating on the surface. This was not a lake, but a large mud puddle. The trees were not 
getting larger. | was getting smaller. 

| sat down next to the puddle. Sam came up to me, he couldn't understand my hestitation. | had to 
consider my options. | could enter the darkness, follow my corrie ~ of light, or wait to wake from the 
dream | was having. Sam and | looked down the corridor of light and back at each other. | decided to 
trust Sam's feeling and continue down the corridor. 

I'm not sure how long | walked before | saw the brilliant light that illuminated the forest at the end 
of the corridor. The light didn’t hurt my eyes, and the warmth coming from the light comforted me. 
When | reached the light, | realized it was a star. The five pointed kind children draw. The star was 
suspended in mid-air with the light forming a globe in the darkness. 

Sam's barking drew my attention away from the star and toward the direction he was barking. 
When | turned | saw an incredibly small face with an incredibly large hat peering over a root. The tiny 
man said something about how unusual it was for an animal to accompany anyone here. As he walk- 
ed from behind the root his hat flopped up and down and from side to side. | couldn't get over the feel- 
ing that | was looking at a walking, talking mushroom. Sam had moved closer to me, but had not stop- 
ped barking. | finally shook myself and quieted Sam. 

“I know this is very strange to you, but don't be afraid; everything will be all right,” the man said, as 
though this was all quite natural. | was still too shocked to say anything, so without hestitation he con- 
tinued, “I would imagine you are wondering who we are?” 

At that point | noticed more mushroom people coming from between the roots of the trees. There 
were about a hundred of them with the same light brown color and wearing the same floppy hats. 

“We are people like you; we came to find the tranquility of the forest and were led to the “Star of 
Hope,” he said. 

| finally had to say something, “What is this place? Who are you people?” 

“Please, no questions now; come sit down. All your questions will be answered in time,” said the 
little man who seemed to be the spokesman for the group. 

“I'm sorry, but | can’t sit until | know more about this place.” 

“All right, but please come and sit down and I'll tell you what you want to know,” he said. 

| did as he asked. Sam stayed by my side. 

“We are aware that you recently lost your wife and daughter. That you came to the forest to find the 
peace and tranquility that it brings. Upon entering, the forest has taken over your life and brought 
you here. It is said that if you can reach the star, your dreams will come true. No one has figured a 
way to reach it, but we all stay here hoping.” He must have guessed my question because, without a 
pause, he continued. “We are not sure why our appearance has changed, but the longer a person 
stays here, the more that person will resemble us.” 

| said, “But why do you stay here?” 

Another one of the mushroom people finally spoke; “Where would you have us go?” 

“| don't know, | said, “but just to sit here looking at that star and do nothing seems absurd.” 


Time was lost long ago, but | decided to touch the star. If | lost my one chance, it would be better 
than just sitting here and hoping. The only way | could get to the star was to climb one of the trees and 
leap from a limb. | started to climb the tree that | had sat next to. | hadn't taken three steps before 
Sam started to bark. In my determination | had forgotten him. Besides alerting me to my mistake, he 
alerted the mushroom people. The little mushroom people gathered around the base of the tree the 
way a crowd gathers to watch a person leap from a building. | placed Sam inside my coat and zipped it 
up. 

"Don't do it! You can't make it; others have tried and we have never seen them again,” the 
spokesman said. 

| turned toward the tree, without looking back, | said, “I have to try.” The higher | went, the higher 
the limbs seemed to be, but | just kept going. Sam let out a small whine; for the first time he was 
scared. The bark of the tree was perfect for climbing, as it had long, river-bed-like grooves in it. | 
finally reached the limb. | was too excited to rest, but | did stop to look down and | could see the 
mushrooms. | couldn't be concerned about them now. The adrenalin was racing in my veins, and | 
knew | could make it to the star. | looked at Sam and he slowly closed his eyes and rested his head 
against my shoulder. | focused my eyes on the star and started to run down the limb; at the end of the 
limb | sprang and hurled my body toward the star. I flung my outreached finger, and it passed through 
the star. 

Suddenly we found ourselves standing on a beam of light that stretched toward the heavens. The 
forest was gone now and only blueness and the beam existed with two figures standing at the end. As 
| walked closer to them, Sam was the first to recognize who they were; he could not control himself 
any longer and tore from the confines of my jacket. Then | recognized the two figures now running 
down the beam of light and | started to run. The three of us meshed in one large hug, with Sam jump- 
ing and barking around us. 

“Joe, over here; | found him,” Jim was screaming. 

Joe came running from within the trees to stand over the bodies of a man and his dog. 

“The thing | don’t understand is why they aren't wet. It has been raining for the three days,” Jim 
said. 

Joe responded, “I think he got hungry and couldn't reach those mushrooms. Look, his finger is stret- 
ched out toward the four mushrooms growing on the side of that bark.” 


Don Wallace 


HAIKU 


Snow falling softly 
Painting bright sunlight with cold 
Coloring the wind 


Charie Craig 
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The dark butterfly of despair 
blowa by a black mood wind, 
sits damp upon my shoulders, 


one heavy wing on my right, 
another on my left, 

blinders to the light! 
neither of us flies anywhere 
tonight. 


His lurid tongue licks 

at my brain, 

and sucks 

the honey from my soul. 


| long to take a mounting pin 
and pierce 

the bloody heart 

of his intent and yet, 

he remains 

out of sight, 

out of range, 

following behind, 

flapping in the rain, 

flapping in the rain. 


Katy Shannon 


EMOTIONAL SUICIDE 


My love drips away 

like blood from a wrist 

Your memory’s razor, lusts for a taste 
To slicken the laughter 

that pounds on my eardrums 

Sounds that reflect my emotional waste 


John Hagerty 
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AT OLD FORT STEVENS 


We ride easy along the tree-lined road toward 
Fort Stevens. Salal branches shorn by winter 
open the landscape to even the reluctant eye. 

| tell you this is where | want to go; you nod 
helping me squeeze through the wrought iron 
fence. We climb the long clean hill toward 

white markers crowded into the west corner. 
This is Charles O'Shea, Infant, 1925, son of, 

he might have run, played tag within the sate 
circle of the compound, its two-story frame 
houses yawning wide porches toward the parade 
grounds where high-stepping strutters and tight 
chin straps marched proud before the women folk. 
This is Martha, wife of, wiping her rough hands 
across her belly swollen beneath blue muslin, 

a trickle of sweat cool between her shoulder 
blades. The mouths to feed, mending to be done 
and Captain Struthers coming for dress parade 
on Friday. Robert O'Shea, OMD, born in Galway 
County, Ireland, 1897. Erected in his memory 

by his comrades. He warms to the sound of his 
stirrups clanking against the high riding boots, 
mounting the front steps of top sergeant's quarters 
he smells Martha's fresh biscuits across the porch. 
It is a good life; he made it himself, for God and 
his country, of course. 

On the crest of the hiil before the new grave 

you ask do! feel strange, why am | silent 

the sod perfectly intact, and only the rectangular 
cut, the slight rise in the ground give hint 

of this recent laying-in. A winter wreath lays 

on the mound, white trails of styrofoam mark 
where a floral arrangement was, its carcass 
tossed over the wrought iron fence behind us. 


Dian Williams 
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PARENTS’ NIGHT 


“Why can't we go?” 
“Yea! It's our school.” 

“Because Parent's Night is just that, for parents. This is my chance to talk to your teachers without 
you there to distract me.” 

“But we won't bother you!” 

“Yea! We'll just play on the track or play tether-ball . . .” 

“No,” Kathy cuts them off. “You're both staying home and you're going to be good for Mrs. Clark 
and I'll be home soon. Good night, sweet dreams. NO FIGHTING.” 

She lightly kisses her children. First one, then the other, and turns to leave the bedroom they share. 
“You might clean up your bedroom if you two aren't sleepy yet. It’s a mess as usual.” There's an edge 
to her voice. ‘I shouldn't be so sharp with them,” she thinks as soon as the words are spoken. 

Putting on her coat and reaching for her purse she goes to the bathroom mirror for one final face 
check. Finding everything in place, she heads for the door. 

“Be back in a bit Mrs. Clark. | shouldn't be more than an hour,” she calls over her shoulder. From 
her perch in front of the television Mrs. Clark calls back, No problem at all, enjoy yourself.” 

Kathy hadn't considered enjoying herself. She was curious and excited about fulfilling this parental 

role. It was something she remembered her parents going off in the evening to do. She loved the 
familiarity of it all. “Coming full circle,” was a phrase that popped into her head at those moments. 
Moments when she caught herself doing or saying something she remembered her own parents doing 
or saying. It was satisfying, Kathy liked patterns. 
“Damn, Terry. | wish he was coming with me. Our first official visit to school, and he has to be out of 
town.” She couldn't remember her own father missing any open houses, conferences or band con- 
certs, and it bothered her. Like a puzzle piece out of place, her husband wasn't conforming to the 
master plan. 

At an open door, ina long hall filled with classrooms and open doors, Kathy reads a small sign 
fastened to a bulletin board: Room C, First Grade, Mrs. Phillips. Micheal’s room. Inside, twenty or so 
desks are lined up neatly in front of a blackboard that stands at the front of the room. To the rear of 
the desks, on a wall made up entirely of windows, a bookcase stands sideways to serve as a room 
divider. On one side of the case there's a carpet on the floor and oversized pillows on top of it. On the 
other side is a long table that might be familiar to anyone that's ever attended school. It's constructed 
of steel with a wooden top and chairs of the same craftsmanship around it. To the far left of the room 
is a counter sink with bright construction paper pictures above it. Pictures of children washing their 
hands, brushing their teeth, making beds, etc. All the childhood chores Kathy is trying to train her 
children to do, and they are all a struggle. The kids have to be begged, threatened, screamed at, brib- 
ed to do the simple tasks deemed theirs. Kathy remembers a time when she resented them too. 

The room, as she turns from the sink to look over it, brings back so many grammar school ghosts. 
She has many happy grade school memories. Learning had challenged her, excited her. She'd always 
liked and admired her teachers. She remembers the great glow she'd felt when she'd been praised at 
school. Achieving had been so easy. : 

Kathy's eyes grow a little moist from her recollections. She shifts her gaze from the desks, the 
blackboard, the open classroom door to look out through the windows on to the silent playground. 
The over-head lights are reflected on its smooth concrete floor. The slide, the swings and monkey- 
bars, the tether-balls, all the equipment that she’d swung and jumped and slid on once are there. She 
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remembers her skill at twirling on the bar, the absolute freedom and exhilaration of the swing, the 
tether-ball matches with everyone jumping up and down in excitement. 

“God, | felt everything so intensely. Things were so new but nothing couldn't be done. We'd run and 
play and jump for hours. | could be happy, sad, mad, hurt, jealous, in a single day.” She remembers 
childhood aspirations. Trying to decide whether to be a stewardess, a doctor, or a famous actress, 
nothing was impossible; and what they wanted to “be” when they became grownups had been a 
favorite topic among her friends. The'd spent so many afternoons mapping out their dreams and 
goals. Excited about prospects but never apprehensive. Two kids and a husband to care for had never 
entered into those early plans. But she'd moved decidedly in that direction since high school, right on 
the heels of so many of the same friends she'd planned and plotted with. 

Kathy spots Micheal’s desk and walks toward it. Still feeling nostalgic she sits down in the under- 
sized chair. She tries to gracefully shift her thighs under the desk but there is no way. Embarrassed, 
she quickly glances around the room. Most of the parents are standing, but she notices that some 
have managed to stuff themselves into the desks and now sit hunched over the tops. 

The child Kathy had resurrected, the child Kathy thought so easily within reach is now confronted by 
the adult she has become. This sensation fits none of her prescribed patterns. The consciousness that 
had always been two steps behind the person it belonged to is now demanding recognition. Kathy 
almost jumps as the full force of “Kathy, the adult” hits her. If a person can semi-consciously move 
toward a position in life, not actively in touch with his own particular role or niche, Kathy had done it. 

“What happened to that kid? When did | decide that | could accept the least from myself? A tinge of 
shame follows her last thought. “My babies and Terry, they're nothing to be disappointed in. There 
are just no more adventures, no more new discoveries. The dreams have been lost or forgotten. | felt 
ten feet tall when | was eligible for this classroom. Now I'm grown and | don't belong here.” 

Kathy looks around at the other parents’ faces. Many appear older than herself, maybe with 
children already out of grade school. She sees lines across their faces, thinning hair, growing mid- 
dles. The eyes of those around her hold no sparks. In general, it appears to have been a long day at 
home or the office, at the plant or the factory. They've attended because it is September and they are 
parents. 

“Parents’ Night is just that, for parents.” Kathy imagines her words floating across the empty 
blackboard, like one of those revolving neon signs. Scenes from her childhood are passing one by one 
through her mind. She keeps searching for some guide to help her with the feelings she’s having, but 
her patterns are fitting like her son's desk. They're made for someone else. 

“I'm here, but why?” she suddenly asks herself. “Because you're supposed to be,” in a bitter soun- 
ding voice snaps at her. You've simply got a walk-on role in your children’s lives. Do you ever 
remember your parents playing a lead in your? Your boys are the ones with the hopes, and dreams, 
the opportunities now. If you're lucky and watch closely you might catch a glimpse of the old magic. 
But you've got to be quick, because before you know it they'll have lost it too.” 

“No!” Kathy cries aloud. Her fist slams down on the desk with her word. Her reflective mood is 
burst. She is back in the classroom, squeezed into a desk, amid the other parents whose faces are 
now turned toward her. 


Karen Beauchamp 


THE ONES THAT GOT AWAY 


The Ones that got away the fishermen would say 
Are far and away the 

Most fine, the 

Most spirited 

Mostly huge 


Some love escapes 
Stronger 

Or finer 

Or more beautiful 

Than any before or since 


Is the value greater 

Merely because we have only the memories, 
The maybes, 

The might-have-beens? 

No reality to play harsh light upon beauty 
No struggle to break down strength 

No life-grown mishaps to betray honesty? 


The Ones that got away 

The loves we never shared 

The bodies we never knew 

The people we never became, 
Remain in the shrines we worship 
Become the revenge we seek: 
So-and-so would have been stronger 
Or braver (finer) 

Or more beautiful 


Than you, 
You. | know only too well. 


Janice Spencer 
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TO DEBRA, LEAVING 
FOR COSTA RICA 


It's 9:10, my friend, 
who's to know 

where you're rolling along 
by now? 

The night's closed in, 
like curtains, crossed 
the plane's oval 
windows like misty 
foreign silk shades. 
Your sweet eyes, 
closed also in 

reverie, 

alone, you wonder 
who's dreaming of you. 
Bon voyage, 

good flight, and 

safe travel tonight. 

Be awake, be wary— 
savor it all, my friend. 
It's 9:15. The end. 


Katy Shannon 


ALONE 


Watching from a laundromat 
A dry, tattered old lady 
Wandered in the street 
Picking up pop can tabs. 


Out parading in the bitter day 
Oblivious to the world 

Dignified, she loitered in the gutter, 
Not tall or bent 

In her oversized hunting jacket. 


She entered a red paint-worn gabled house. 
| envisioned a black and white T.V. 

Cats sleeping 

As roaches and mice pick 

The garbage littered floors. 


The viewer asleep 
In the early morning hours 


The T.V. flashing horizontal dark and light lines. 
Humming, Buzzing in the silence. 


Kim Barton 
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MIDNIGHT MEMORY 


In the heart of the night, 
we walked on the beach. 
We both knew - 
It would never be the same. 


We said few words as we went, 
and let the waves crash. 
in the twilight shadow, 
There was nothing to say. 


The tide was taking the water out, 
the old was gone. 
A fresh wave pounded in, 
it wasn't the same. 


A quiet beach, 
soft sand, warm breezes; 
Still it wasn't a perfect walk, 
neither of us cared. 


We saw no beauty in the glistening stars - 


memories of what was. 
The walk ended, 
we went separate ways. 


The moonlight twinkled 
a sad goodbye; 
On another day, another walk, 
the beauty may return. 


Mike Demase 
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NIGHT-WRITING 


Do not trust a thought past midnight. 
The dark hours’ truth defies 

All sense, 

And lists and heaves 

Around such corners, 

Coming up hard against 

Realities that were by day undreamt. 


Do not trust past-midnight feelings. 
Over old ground turned strange 

They range, 

Deranged 

By eyes turned inward 

Where the light is very queer 

But seeming-true, and marvellously fair. 


Do not believe what small death hours reveal 

Nor do what small death hours advise 

Nor take to heart seductive words 

Sifted from dusty wings of their low-flapping birds 

Nor pray to gods who stalk their long, low-sweeping wave 
That shakes and takes your fragile beach 

And breaks before the rise 

Of dawn into the unfamiliar skies. 


Ellen Shannon 
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POSITIVES 


i need no camer today 
no negatives black and white 
no prints to put away 

in a forgotten box 

to come upon to lose again 

in some corner drawer 

today my eye is the lens 

mind is the film 
imprinted images 
warming sun 


to see at will 

green shadows along the bank 
fragrances vie jostle for attention 
chuckling the creek laughs aloud 

at us children again 

turning stones at waters edge 

looking for surprises 

later we dine in splendor 
columbine buttercups and starflowers 
surrounding us a feast for the eyes 
ineed no camera today 


Louise Osborne 


LITTLE THINGS 


She felt sorry for little things: winter and 

the clothes rack cluttering the bathroom 

for the wooden spoon and rolling pin, the old 
washboard. For drunken Saturday nights when 

the courthouse jail burned bar bulbs till 

morning and the Indian hung himself with a 

wash machine hose. For the small, tooled 

leather purse he lined with purple velvet before 
they drove him to the pen at Yankton. For the ‘49 
Ford snubbed nose daddy overturned running road 
blocks on the Rosebud. For those pitch black nights 
she lay awake, waited for him to leave, that stetson 
hatted stranger lingering with mama at the back 
door. For that lonely wind whistling its own name 
on top of Sly Hill. For you, your rickety jeep 

driving backroads up Castle Creek. You try to find 
the spot of grass, the creek’s bend where last summer 
the two of you lay. You swatted mosquitoes. You told 
more lies than you wanted, rolling words loose 
from the back of your throat to the edge of your 
tongue. Then holding on. Words like: this is, 


like you are, like | want. Dian Williams 


WATCHING THE WORLD GO BY 


Sheer curtains separate me 
from the quiet suburban 
neighborhood outside. 

Across the street, 

behind the row of houses, 

is the freeway. 

Large gray-green olive trees 
(a hundred years old, I'm sure) 
obscure all but small segments 
of the view. 

If the screen door were open, 
I'd hear the cars zooming by. 
As it is, | catch only 

occasional glimpses of them— 
quick metallic flashes, 

each one reflecting 

the hot dry sunshine. 


It's cool in here. 

The air conditioner 

has been on since before ten. 
And even now, as the day moves 
toward its hottest time, 

it’s still just the same in here. 
The house is quiet. 

| can hear 

the refrigerator humming 

and the air conditioner 

turning on, turning off. 
Somewhere outside, 

there are children playing, 
riding those noisy plastic toys— 
clickety-clack, clickety-clack. 
The sound is muffled— 

they must be at least two, 
maybe three, houses away. 

In the room behind this wall 

my ten month old baby is sleeping. 
Down the hall and to the left 

my two year old is resting— 

not sleeping— 

| can hear her fidgeting around 
and talking to her pink bunny. 


As I sit here 

on this practical-for-families- 
with-small-children herculon couch, 
| look out through sheer curtains 
and drink my coffee. 

Across the street, 

behind the row of houses, 

the cars rush by— 

one bright flash after another. 

The people inside 

are intent on their own destinations. 


They don't even know I'm watching. Vicki Lyle 
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Sean Adams 


IN THE CAR 
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A SOFT SELL 


“Little girl come by selling magazines today.” 
the old man said stopping short. 

“So?” the old Iday asked. 

“So | thought maybe you would like to get 
coupla magazines.” 

“You order more magazines?” 

“Yes, lorder.” 

“You order for me?” 

‘Yes. 

“Don't | get no say in what magazines | want? 
No. You order for me. How do you know what 
magazines | want to look at?” 

“I took wild guess.” 

“Couldn't you say to them ‘come back when 
the lady of the house is home?’ ” 

“| was fool.” 

“Yes, you go and order stupid magazines | 
don't even want. What you get anyway?” 

“I don't remember. There's receipts for them. 
Women's magazines or something. Cooking 
recipes in them. Decoration, you know. Things 
like that | guess.” 

“Get so many you don't remember.” 

“No, | only got couple. Coupla harmless 
magazines.” 

“So, where are they?” 

“Not here. They come later in the mail.” 

“What | want with more magazines? Like | 
can afford the ones we already get.” 

“But they were good deal. They don’t cost 
much and | help her out. Special offers, she sell 
so many and win a prize or something. And | 
thought you should have some magazines to 
read. You seem to like to look at magazines.” 

“Sure, when I'm in a doctor's office or 
something, waiting all nervous | don't know 
what else to do but wring my hands if | got 
nothing in them.” 

“So now you can relax with magazines of 
your own at home.” 

“We got enough already. We got magazines 
we don't read. What's the good of magazines 
all through the house. They clutter. | have to 
throw them out now.” 

“Maybe good for a distraction.” 


“Good for distraction? Distraction from 
what?” 

“Getting old. Older.” 

“Now all | do the whole day is get old, that 
right?” 

“What's all the anxiety over a few little 
magazines for?” 

“Magazines we don't need. Magazines you 
order for me | don't want. Bills come. You see 
words, ‘Bill me later,’ and you think they don’t 
send no bill or something. That's crazy.” 

“What you say is crazy. | know the bills come. 
| pay the bills. | always do.” 

“We need more bills?” 

“Cancel subscriptions. You can always cancel 
the subscriptions.” 

“Now you make me cancel something | never 
order. You know what it's like to cancel 
something in this world after you order? Like 
taking something back to a department store 
and demanding money back when you got no 
receipt. The dirty work is always mine.” 

“lL thought you'd like a few women’s 
magazines around the house.” 

“I see. You want me to have them like | have 
a plant or something, is that the way?” 

“Yes, that was it.” 

“Who was this magazine salesman anyway? 
Some college kid you can't say ‘no’ to. Why 
can't you say ‘no’? You got no spine or 
something?” 

“l told you it was a little girl come by.” 

“Ah.” 

“What is that supposed to mean?” 

“Nothing. | just said ‘ah.’ ” 

“It sounds more.” 

“Why so touchy? How little a little girl?” 

“How do | know? Little is little. | can’t tell the 
difference no more.” 

“I bet. Little girl? You mean college girl?” 

“I don't know.” 

“High school? Grade school?” 

“Grade school, maybe. Braces on her teeth | 
think — they all have them now.” 

“What does grade school girl do selling 


magazines door to door?” 

“Then not grade school, high school she 
could be. Not a college girl.” 

“What's that you say?” 

“Not a college girl, | know that much.” 

“High school huh?” 

“High school then.” 

“She come inside?” 


“Yes, she come in. | ask her to.” 

“You ask her in the house?” 

“Yes, in the house—" 

“God help us now—" 

“She said ‘look at these magazines’ —" 

“Why come and bother us—"” 

“You want to leave her out on the steps—"’ 

“Bring nothing but trouble to our door—" 

“In the cold. She had booklet with all the—" 

“They come knocking on the door looking for 
trouble—" 

“With all the magazines in it that you order 
from and she shows to me.” 

“That's the difference between then and 
now.” 

“What you mean?” 

“Now they come asking for it.” 

‘For what?” 

“Trouble.” 

“I said to her ‘you want to come in and show 
me—" 

“You're the one aren't you?” 

“To show me—" 

“Show you what? | bet—" 

“Show me how | can order some magazines | 
want —" 

“You make fool of yourself again.” 

“Again? No. Then | _ choose 
magazines.” 

“Why? Why bring more trouble to us. They 
bring it like we don't have enough now.” 


coupla 


“And she writes them down very neat and 
gives me receipts.” 

“It sounds like terrible trouble to me.” 

“Trouble? What trouble? Just a few 
magazines. Why have a cardiac for?” 

“You should have the cardiac. ‘What's the 
trouble?’ he asks. You're a strange old man. 
Don’t you know the mothers in town put their 


children away when you go walking down the 
street?” 

“That's crazy talk.” 

“Crazy you, that’s why.” 

“Then they have nothing better to do than 
make stories to tell. Why lock their children 
from me? What do | do? | hurt nobody.” 

“The time you went for the little girl—" 

“Went for? | never went for no little girl—" 

“Little girl with the hair in braids. Now all the 
mothers keep their children away.” 

“| never went for no little girl. If | went for 
some little girl | should be the one locked up.” 

“You put your old hands all over the little girl 
with the braids.” 

“No. Who says?” 

“| watch from the window. Horrible. | have to 
turn away sick.” 

“If you watch you know we were playing 
game and | don't have my hands all over the lit- 
tle girl. They want me to play with them. We 
have good time. We play some kid's game and 
you think whole world watches and makes 
something dirty of it when it's just you snooping 
from the window again.” 


“| hear thém talk behind your back. | have to 
listen to it. It gets around. Think it's easy for 
me? | have to live and hear things.” 

“Rubbish.” 

“At the store they look at me with foolish 
faces, stupid smiles, or they look away and 
make signs and whisper when my back is turn- 
ed ac 

“Change markets.” 

“Leave the children alone. Let them play 
their games by themselves like they want. They 
don't want you, old man, around them. They 
don't want you.” 

“They do. I like them. They like me. | don't do 
no harm. And | feel free.” 

“They laugh. Make fun of you.” 

“They don't, but what if they do?” 

“Children are cruel. You are a big joke to 
them. A big, fat, funny, old joke.” 

“Now the whole neighborhood sees you 
bring in little girl, a little high school girl selling 
magazines door to door. Oh the trouble. What 
they will say? A disgrace.” 
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“No disgrace. | bought magazines.” 

“The mothers will make it a point at one of 
the meetings to see you get put in some loony 
bin.” 

“No home for me. | go to no nut house. Not 
on this account.” 

“They have homes for the likes of you.” 

“And what is the likes of me? What is it | 
have ever done?” 

“All the times you go in the yard without a 
stitch on and you wonder what you done, and 
when— 

“Maybe once, twice, | go out with my shorts 
on, when the sun is out to bring in the paper or 
the milk. The sun feels good. It’s just a step or 
two outside and I'm back in after a second, 
once, twice, that's all. | breathe the morning 
air and feel the good clean sun on me. You act 
like | pee in the yard, like a dog for all to see.” 

“Couldn't you sit in the back if you want sun, 
if you want to breathe the air, in the back yard 
with the fence around you?” 

“Where is the harm? You make is sound like | 
prance around the front like a fairy or 


something.” 
The old lady fixed a long, not unkind stare on 


the old man. “Remember the time,” she began, 
“long ago when we were still kids, not even 
married a year, young we were then, that time 
we made love outside in the back, right in the 
yard? Is that what it is to be in love? Nothing 
around us, on the warm grass, with nothing 
around us but the fence and trees.” 

“Now there's no trees.” 

“Now we don't make love at all. How long 
now?” 

“| make love. It's you who don't make love no 
more.” 

The old lady's faraway smile went away and 
she easily went back to what she was doing. 

“So what went on here in my living room with 
this little high school girl selling the 
magazines?” 

She was busy with her selling. | was busy 
with the buying. We had no time for anything 
else, like you think.” 

“What was her technique?” 

“Her style? It was easy, the way they do to- 
day, soft sell. She was soft sell.” 

“I can just see you two.” 

“| bought. | bought.” 

Philip Petercourt 


MY OLD DOG 
Henow... Now 
Who in the past As | lie beside my mate 
when broken hearts cone 
wouldtindine and lays his furry old bones 
grinding adolescent tears aside 
into my pillow; my back 


had come and 

lightly pushed his noble, wet nose 
against my cheek 

and bid me 

grind my tears on him 

(I did) 


And blocks the cold 

from where she 

ina foul mood 

has hogged the blankets 
and 

left me naked to the night. 


John Hagerty 


TEARS FOR DAVID 


It was a hot humid summer day. There was nothing to indicate that this day would be different from 
any other. At six o'clock or thereabouts a thunderstorm would rob the air of its moisture and return it 
to the earth in a pelting rain that would last for about an hour. The air would cool off just enough to 
make it possible for people to sleep fitfully under sweatsoaked sheets. 

My brother joined the rest of the family for dinner. This should have told me that something was up. 
Dave rarely ate meals at home. He slept at home but was seldom around the house at any other time. 


Sometimes | wouldn't see him for weeks at a stretch. Dinner at home is busy and noisy. With ten peo- 


ple at one table can it be any other other way? 

Well, Dave started fidgeting and finally blurted out, “I joined the navy today. | have to leave for San 
Diego in the morning.” Suddenly all you could hear was the rain. Mom said that was nice. Dad said it 
was a good decision. The rest of us started asking questions right and left. | doubt anyone even notic- 
ed when it stopped raining. | figured that the folks would be happy. They had been trying to get him 
into the service ever since he dropped out of college not half way through his freshman year and that 
had been over a year ago. 

The next morning we all got up early to see him off. He stood in the hall by the door with Dad's grey 
suitcase in his hand. | remember thinking that he looked older, bigger than | had realized. He looked 
as big as my dad. Mom gave him a hug and a kiss and he took it without flinching like he maybe ex- 
pected she would do that. She offered him a ride to the bus but he said Jerry would be over for him 
any minute. | knew that he didn't want his friends to see her hugging him like that. | think Mom 
understood. Just before he and Jerry drove off he said, “Don't cry, Mom.” 

| know she didn’t cry that day or the next. It was the following day. Jerry stopped by the house to 
pick up Dave's van. Dave had sold it to him the day he joined the navy. Mom watched the van drive 
off, the van | had spent all morning washing and vacuuming at her insistence. | was watching Mom 
because | was just getting ready to ask her if | could go swimming instead of doing the lawn. She look- 
ed funny for just a second, then she started bawling. It scared me at first. | knew that she was crying 
because of Dave, but she had been trying to get him into the service for a year. She should have been 
happy. | asked her why she was crying. She said that she missed Dave. That didn't make sense. He 
had been gone longer than two days before and she had never cried. She cried for about an hour; 
then she told me not to tell Dad about her crying. | didn't, but at dinner that night she told him herself. 

Mom didn't cry when my sister went away to college. She didn’t cry when | left home for school. She 
didn’t cry when Don was picked up for being drunk at a junior high dance. At first | thought maybe she 
liked Dave more than the rest of us. 

Later on | figured out why. It was another of those hot humid days. | was home from college on 
some vacation or other. | was out by the pool, that Dad and | had built out back, sipping on a beer. 
Mary, the youngest of the kids, came out to go swimming. This is when it hit me. Mary wasn't a kid. | 
saw for the first time that Mary had grown up. She had long blonde hair and a figure that on anyone 
e!se but my sister would have caught my attention right off. That is when | understood. 

When | saw a man as big as my Dad standing by the door, suitcase in hand, my Mom saw a little boy 
with a dirty face and sagging britches. When | saw a clean van drive away, she saw her little boy leav- 
ing home for good. She saw herself in her mother’s place, Dad as a young man grown older, the 
future as a place without the children who had filled her time for the past twenty years. She saw a lot 
of slow changes speed past in a few moments. Dave was the first in line. The rest of us were not far 
behind. | am surprised now that she cried for only an hour. 


Mark Gaudette 
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STAGES OF LEAVING 


A golden light is on the far horizon, closer in to shore the ocean is pewter, breaking milky green. 
Strong winds, whitening skies of soft light clouds with flattened, darker underbellies lie over the 
pewter ocean, breaking milky green. Over all, through it all, is the golden light—faint but un 
mistakable blowing in autumn on the strengthening winds. 


There comes a day in a community of summer houses near the ocean when a feeling—a newness— 
blows in on the afternoon wind. And the people on the beach, in their houses behind the dunes, walk- 
ing the dirt road between store and houses, lift their heads, and stop for a moment, and wonder what 
it is that they hear in the waves. Or is it a smell? Or is there a haze on the horizon that wasn't there 
yesterday? What is it in the air on a late summer coming autumn afternoon, when the wind is blowing 
and the sun is sinking, and the waves are beating, beating time to the journeying seasons? What 
makes the people stop, momentarily bewildered, and try to locate the source of the newness they 
sense? Each soon gives it a reason: a storm in the south, the surf has grown, higher winds, early 
twilight; and they add these reasons up among themselves: it is autumn coming. Of course it's 
autumn, they say, but still, isn't it a strange day? 

A girl on the porch of her grandmother's house facing the salt ponds behind the dunes stares at the 
horizon, misty through weathered old porch posts. She watches the misty horizon beyond the pond, 
through and over blown tall grasses in the last reaches of the setting sun, and wonders. Yes, it is 
autumn coming, but she knows it is more than that. As she stares at the horizon, time is lost. Deep in 
her is the knowledge of where she is, but she loses the knowledge of when. She thinks of 
timelessness, of all time, of no time; and it all means the same thing: it is all time, it is never. It is the 
undercurrent running through our lives; and when something new in a late summer coming autumn 
afternoon blows in, in the wake of summer's leaving there is a brief glimpse of never. And the girl 
feels it. Dark comes, she sits in her grandmother's house. Outside her orange and brown fortress beat 
the waves, glows the iridescent gray evening, swirls the salt and misty air. 


The next day, or a day not too long after that, comes the time when people make ready for depar- 
ture. School starts, jobs resume, the people drift away one by one, family by family. Loaded cars 
move out the dusty dirt road, away from the shore and the houses in the dunes, past the salt ponds, 
past the beach-plum bushes hung heavy with rotting red fruit. The people drive away on the dusty dirt 
road, out to the paved road, and then to the highway, north or south. The girl will leave too. Soon 
she'll have to close down her grandmother's house and move inland to a house where the wind can't 
come whistling through bare plank walls. But that time hasn't come, the wind is still warm. 

From the porch, she watches the dust settle along the road. Everyone is gone, cheerfully resigned 
to another summer's ending, another autumn’s coming; and the day is calm and hot, and the feeling 
returns. She lies on the deserted steaming beach and knows it has come again. It swarms over the 
sand, the grass shining in the sun, the foam-slinging waves, and the houses standing lonely against 
the sky: the haze of timelessness, of peace, of never. 

And she lies there. 

Here again is the lonely god's world of brilliant sunsets stretched across skies over empty ghost 
houses, still-green life undisturbed now, and only a few brown leaves scuttling over untravelled dirt 
roads, rattling the sound of fall and coming winter. 


Georgiana Dix 





Jackie Amos 


INNER WAVE 


Menacing clouds stalk the sea 
Kicking waves 
With gigantic boots 


Louise Osborne 
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HUNGRY RERUN 


Once more I'm driving home 
alive, awake, 
Pondering my last mistake. 


| know that gentle folk 
like these are rare. 
Shortage of them everywhere. 


| should have pulled them close, 
like once before, 
but 

talked my way on out the door. 


| could have drawn them in 
and held them tight 


... instead, l only said good night. 


Dan Reiley 


DECEMBER 


Daylight dusk Twilight dawn 


Day again. Dusk again. 

Food— sleep— love— 
eating sleeping loving 

An icy john 


cold sheets 
the harsh shocking air 

Warm bed 
Hot sheets 

bodies 

skin skin skin 
Forever 
And 
Infinite 


A fog of days nights dusk and dawn 
Mixed and melded 
Clothes—then 
No clothes 
and always 
That warm hot silky smooth skin 


Daylight dusk Twilight dawn 
What time is it? 


> What day is it? 
Who Cares? 


—Janice Spencer 
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Dean Bourland 


WEDDING 


The full moon eye reflects 

Above our dusk-dawn spin of Earth 
A dual light of solar sex. 

One half the ray ashen cold, 

The other half warm as birth, 

Yet alternate, though outside time 
At once the same as every clime. 


One sun erupts from mountain peaks 

Flows hot like lava down rapturous streams 
Etches signatures in the clay 

And dies in copious dreams. 

The other sun rises from the sea 

And hers the vapor to the land, 

Strolls a garden path across the sky 

And sets in desert sand. 


In one celestial consummation, 

Our suns into one night shall rise, 

By grace of one divine constellation, 
Unite in lapis lazuli skies. 

And by one mystical transfiguration, 
That full moon eye in radiance pure 
Shall glow like a sun in noon-day glory. 
The two made one ina robe of azure. 


Charles Radican 


In unison we move, 

but our minds are theatres apart, broken 
up by cluttered, 

dimly lit, back alleys. 

Amid the hot, animal smell of sweat, 
squeezed between 

the flesh of our two slippery bodies, 

1am off in some tall, green grass, enjoy- 
enjoying the sun 

and breeze, in peace and utter quiet; 

far from your moans and “Oh, Gods!” 
You should have been an actress— 

But | enjoy it when I'm there. 


Gene Knight 
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LYING OFF FROM SHORE 


Hearsay of the heart is truest knowledge, 
touching on wisdom, 

Giving to features lambent meaning 
mind cannot see. 


That | have known you thus, 
touching your essence, 

Pleasures something so deep in me 
tears cannot tell. 


Morrows of tenderness when we lie, 
touching each other, 

Hands will learn; what the heart has known, 
wrong cannot break. 


Ellen Shannon 


FOR KENNY 


Catch me now — 

| have seen your tricks. 
Ahead one step, 

Beyond your sight 

| make illusiveness 

My game. 

Passion for now had fled 
And reason has 

Stepped to the helm, 
Steering my life with steady course. 
The fool | was 

has drowned in loneliness; 
It was your silence that 
Pushed him in. 


Lisa Wynne 
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THE POETRY CLASS 


Across a scheduled bridge 
They busily met: 
jugglers 
and 
strugglers 
stirred up ina brisk 
verbal tea 


around and around 
the yellow list of dreamers 


Some putting pieces to rest 
Some trying their wings (turning insight out) 


while braver minstrels 
song-colored the air 


And those eyes... 
round and round 
shining focal points 
there...andthere... 


flashed back from the subtle whirlpool 


.... But it was time to move on 


Dan Reiley 


ECHOES 


Nothing sounds as hollow 

as a single set of footsteps 

down a long, dark, lonely hallway 
after stayin after school. 

And the echo of my footsteps 

as | walk through life all hollow 
makes me feel like | been stayin 
after love: just like a fool. 


John Hagerty 


Numbers 

are little demonic reptiles 

that slither past 

and 

dart their multiplication tongues 
in a division of fury. 

Trying 

to scare the improper fraction 
out of me. 


Lisa Wynne 
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Denis C. Bourland 


“A DIFFERENT DRUMMER" 
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— About the Cover — 

There are four types of printmaking process categories; our cover is a silkscreen or serigraph. Each 
one of our covers has been silkscreened by hand. 

Although the origin of serigraphy is still quite obscure, it owes much to the ancient stencil methods 
practiced in many parts of the world. In China and Japan the process was used, between A.D. 500 and 
1000, to transfer images to fabric. The Japanese perfected a method of using fine silk threads and 
strands of human hair to allow intricate patterns to be made. Serigraphy was revitalized in the early 
1960's, it is thus one of the newest of the graphic arts. Synthetic fabrics have pretty much replaced the 
silk of long ago. Because virtually any paper can be used for printing, silkscreen is more accessible 
than any other print medium. 

Designing and printing this cover was an exciting challenge and | wish to thank all those who 
helped me. | hope it tells you how | feel about our beautiful coastal rain. 

Jackie Amos 








